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CHAPTER I. 



FRIENDS IN SPITE OF ROME. 

N one of the most monastic and Catholic 
of Belgian towns, the good Protestant 
pastor, Monsieur Louis Jean Van Hout, 
pursued the even tenor of a useful but 
uneventful life. 

The faithful few that composed his flock 
were, alas! more few than faithful. He had much 
ado to keep them together. Some of them were 
English gentlewomen of decayed fortunes who pre- 
ferred to live abroad because they w^x^ \«!l$vk^ ^^ 
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obligation to keep up appearances, and these were, 
strange to say, the most recreant to their religious 
principles. The attractions of a fete day were often 
stronger than any inducement to spiritual worship. 

Nor had the pastor much more satisfaction with 
his own people. Some, who had shaken off the 
shackles of superstition, or whose independent minds 
had revolted against priestly tyranny, had not attained 
to the simplicity of faith in Christ, nor did they 
seem particularly desirous of it. The spiritual man 
had not yet taken the place of the natural one that 
"discemeth not the things which be of God." The 
attendance both upon the Dutch and the French 
service was pitiably small, and when the "cup of 
blessing " was to be passed round, the promise made 
to the two or three might be claimed in all its 
literalness. 

English ministers, used to the sight of large and 
appreciative audiences, sustained in their arduous 
toils by the prayers and sympathy of their people, 
can hardly realise the position of the pastor in 
France or Germany who is expected to succour and 
uphold everybody, but who is left to himself in his 
own troubles, to all appearances in the faith of super- 
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natural help and profiting. If, in his depression, he 
temporarily betakes himself to a brook Cherith, the 
ravens that feed him there are as likely to be from 
Ahab*s kitchen as from any other. 

So our Monsieur Van Hout communed with his 
God, but knew little of the communion of saints. He 
sowed the seed diligently and watered it with tears, 
but he had hardly a foretaste of that joy of the 
reaper which was no doubt in reserve for him. 

What would have become of him without his 
strong faith in God? He was faithful over a few 
things, whether he hoped to be made ruler over many 
things or not. 

Monsieur Van Hout, friendly and sociable, must 
have inevitably become morbid and melancholy, 
if he could not have had intercourse with another 
class of minds than those he met with directly in the 
line of his duty. He was widely read and highly cul- 
tured. In his young days he had devoted much of 
his time to art, and not without success. Now, in 
the few moments of leisure he had from more serious 
pursuits, the artist in him would occasionally wake 
up, and the result would be a picture laboured at 
between long intervals. The Roman Catholic cler^^ 
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naturally stood aloof from him, and he from them ; yet 
even with some of these he had had at times friendly 
relations. Certain charities had brought pastor and 
cur^ together on groimd that was not, after all, felt 
to be so very unequal. The feelings of the man had 
unconsciously triumphed over those of the bigot ; or, 
shall we say, the hidden Christ-man in each heart 
had been discerning of the other and had shaken 
hands. Monsieur's memory was tenacious of in- 
stances like these, leading to hours of pleasant and 
familiar talk on such ground as was not debatable. 
The platform they stood upon might be narrow, but 
to occupy it for ever so short a time was sweetly 
refreshing to the spirit of the much slighted but 
much enduring pastor. Apart from his religion, he 
was also held in some esteem by men whose opinions 
were pronounced, but whose learning and superior 
tastes led them rather to afifect the society of a re- 
fined and accomplished gentleman when they met 
with him. Monsieur did not repel their desire to 
cultivate. Why should he ? To do so was to throw 
away all opportunity of influencing them for good. 
He knew they would not seek him at his church. 
Let him, then, at his fireside make them welcome. 
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His complaisance did not lead him to lay aside any 
of his ordinarj^ habits for them. They were welcome 
either to his cofifee or his vin ordinaire, but, if the 
hour arrived for family prayer, the French Testaments 
were passed round. There was no apology for sus- 
pending the conversation while the sacrifice of prayer 
and praise was celebrated, nor was it abridged or 
hurried over in a perfunctory manner. 

And from this occasional intercourse grew friend- 
ships which had been perfect had they been held in 
Him in whom our union is complete. 

Monsieur's dearest friend out of his own commimity 
was a Roman Catholic, a Roman Catholic, too, of the 
very "straitest sect." They had been friends from 
boys. Their friendship had sprung up at the School 
of Art in Antwei-p. Louis Jean Van Hout, however, 
was called on to cede his young ambition to a higher 
claim, while Adolphe Woeste was left to his studies ; 
and, as his parents were people of good means, every 
opportunity was subsequently afiforded him of perfect- 
ing his art education by travel and the instruction of 
great masters. 

Adolphe Woeste, like Louis Jean Van Hout, was a 
young man of a religious mind. If we allow for an 
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inborn inclination to noble sentiments and aspirations, 
which may either be mistaken for religion, or impel 
the mind to seek it, he had it undoubtedly. 

He had a natural abhorrence to what was profane 
and immoral, hence he was " a young man of clean 
lips," and the harmonious character and intelligence 
of his schoolfellow in art could not but be con- 
genial to him. Looking fi-om the points of corre- 
spondence in the character of the two boys, it is no 
wonder they were friends. Looking at the youthful 
conviction each had of the other's ineligibility for 
the Celestial Gate, while he was only living up to 
false lights; also the tyranny Rome exercises over 
the social intercourse and affections of her children, 
it was a wonder that their friendship could outlive a 
week. As it was, it was very much restricted, and for 
some years after the Antwerp intercourse appeared 
to have been abandoned. 

When circumstances threw them together again the 
old warm feelings revived; but the years they had 
been separated had not confirmed the soul-likeness 
between them ; it had rather strengthened the traits 
in which they were contrasted. Van Hout's natural 
buoyancy had not been reproved and restricted in 
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his daUy communion with the "living springs." It 
had been sanctified and rendered tributary to that 
joy in the Lord which was his strength. Woeste, on 
the contrary, was, under the Romish discipline, made 
the thrall of his own yearnings after purity and 
truth. He was no less a devotee of his art for the 
wholeness • of his religious character, but he grew 
almost indifferent to the beauties of nature in his 
struggles after high religious representation. Such 
a man could neither be the disciple of Pierre Paul 
Rubens, of Van Oordt, or of Rembrandt. The masters 
from whose fires of genius he tremblingly sought to 
seize a spark wherewith to enkindle his own were 
Raphael, Murillo, and the divine Angelo. For years 
he wandered in Italy, and among the cathedrals and 
churches of Spain, embellishing the chambers of his 
imagery and his canvas at the same time with the 
most glorious suggestions of things seen through " a 
glass darkly," that the brain of man perhaps has e'er 
conceived. 

So doing, he proved that 

*' Our divinest pleasure 
With some pain is fraught." 

The pain the reader guesses at is, \)erhw^> tlsj^i^ 
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pain of unsatisfied desire, of inability to execute what 
the brain conceives that is special to the child of 
genius. But Woeste knew a deeper pain than this, a 
pain for which there is but one balm ; and this he was 
evermore silently seeking, yet evermore in the wrong 
place. When his eye rested on the incommunicable 
glow of " burning seraph," on meek Madonna and 
on patient martyr, the praise, the purity, the patience, 
became the one thing which he saw. They took 
possession of him, and he yearned after them as 
being spiritual pearls of great price. He looked 
within, and he saw the wrangling, selfish, discontented 
inner man, as opposed to the outward saint. Then 
before his confessor Woeste dragged this criminal, 
praying to have him brought into subjection. The 
result was much mortification, much penance heroic- 
ally endured, rigid outward conformity to his Church's 
ceremonial, but no peace, no assurance that was not 
founded on works of supererogation, and bitter, 
volimtary self-abasement and correction. 

While in Spain Monsieur Woeste married a young 
and beautiful girl, who lightened with the playfulness 
of her exuberant nature the austerity of his 
pensive, deeply thoughtful one ; and during the short 
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time their union lasted, she did much to rescue him 
from asceticism. But the damp air of the Pays Bas 
was baneful to her, and a sudden, sharp attack of 
bronchitis carried her off at an early age from her 
husband and a sweet little girl of four. 

After this bereavement Woeste became more medi- 
tative and absorbed in the duties of his religion than 
ever. His little girl was sent to a convent to be taken 
care of and educated. She returned to him for long 
vacations, and in her fourteenth year he recalled her 
altogether, that he might have her near him, and that 
she might complete her education under his eye. 
The " sisters '' who had had the training of her said she 
was a little saint, and this religiousness endeared her 
to her father more than her opening beauty. The two 
natures soon grew into one, and little Rosa, hitherto 
satisfied with externals, endeavoured earnestly to be 
pure and beautiful within. Hers was the one presence 
that was never forbidden in Monsieur Woeste's 
studio. She sewed, she embroidered altar-cloths or 
priests* vestments, she sang or read to him. From 
her babyhood she had been brought into many of his 
pictures, and now it appeared he had brought her 
into his life and had made her a part of it. 
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As his fnends were hers also, she became acquainted 
with Monsieur Van Hout*s daughters, who were by 
some few years her seniors ; but the older she grew 
the more carefully did she guard this kind of inter- 
course, while she still wished — oh, how devoutly! — that 
Emilie Van Hout had been of the true Church ; because 
then she might have surrendered to the respect and 
aflfection she really felt for her, and might have been 
more at one with her than she was with any of her 
young associates who were of Rome. 




AN OPPORTUNE VISIT. 



i^ONSIEUR VAN HOUT was on a low key. 
U.e bad no other cause for depression 
than that we have explained in describ- 
ing his life and character ; but that was 
telling on bim most painfully, and be 
was ready to dispute bis own part and lot 
in the apostles' commission, so few seals were there 
to bis ministry. 

" I cannot understand it," be said bitterly. He had 
been reading, too, of some eminent Christians, who 
had been brought to the feet of the Saviour, as Simon 
Peter was brought, by the sweet officiousness of 
brotherly love. Yet wbo of all bis friends bad be 
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succeeded in so leading ? Had he not prayed for 
them, had he not been in earnest, had he not tried 
again and again ? 

" It must be that I am not influential," he reasoned 
in regard to his utter want of success. 

" Some will not hear ; but there is Woeste. How I 
have thought before meeting with him what I should 
say if we should get on the subject ! How carefully 
I have arranged the most convincing proofs that the 
original simplicity of Christ's teaching is with us; 
that from them Rome has gradually swerved. How 
courteously he has listened to me, and yet he is found 
to-day having, it may be, all things but the one thing 
needful. 

" Much of the good that is in him may be of grace ; 
his soul may be as safe as mine ; but why may I not 
do the work of Ananias upon his spiritual vision, and 
see him receive his sight ?" 

So musing, Monsieur the Pastor resolved that, while 
he continued to pray for him, he would never more be 
drawn into argument with him ; for, indeed, it was of 
no use. They went round and round in a circle, and 
always came back to the same point. 

" Think of the sim," says the proverb. At that 
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moment Monsieur heard a knock at the street door, and 
then his daughter Jeannette's lively voice in the hall. 

"Why, it's Monsieur Woeste and Rosa. I am so 
glad. Papa is not in good spirits ; to see you will do 
him good.*' 

" Your papa not in good spirits, mademoiselle ! Be 
thankful the malady is not chronic. He will be himself 
again soon, never fear." 

" You will help me," said the pastor suavely, as he 
went forward to greet his visitors. 

" Now, is it not fortunate you should come when I 
am in need of such a cordial as yoiu* presence can 
always give?" 

"My dear fellow, you flatter me. I never knew 
before that I was to be looked to for a cordial. Quite 
the reverse. Such things are more in your line. 
Rosa and I had some commissions to execute here. 
We have executed them, and now are at your disposal 
till it is time to leave for the half-past nine train." 

"Good! "said Monsieur. "Let us make the most 
of the time that we shall be together." 

The two gentlemen repaired to the vinery and 
lighted their cigars. Presently they were joined by 
the three young ladies, who had no idea of being 
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denied the privilege of listening to their papas while 
they talked. They all brought their needlework, 
and now and then they chatted in an undertone to 
each other. 

After tea it was the same scene transferred to the 
salon \ but Emilie forgot her work, and sitting up 
to the table listened, her chin supported by her 
hand, to the conversation, which grew, on Monsieur 
Van Hout's side, still more racy and animated, while 
now and then from Monsieur Woeste's lips fell 
thoughts which Emilie thought might well have sup- 
plied words for one of Mendelssohn's songs without 
them. The light of the lamp fell on her calm, good 
face as she listened. She was not aware that the 
artist directed many a furtive glance to her when 
she was near him. Now was a favourable oppor- 
timity for observing her, and he did not fail to profit 
by it. 

Emilie's, though not a face that would strike a 
stranger at first sight, had grown upon him. He 
thought it beautiful as an index to great moral 
purity. 

Furtively he studied the faultless outlines, for he 
had a purpose for them forming in his mind. Rosa 
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Woeste was a no less interested auditor. Her dark, 
glowing eye kindled with enthusiasm as with alter- 
nate pathos and the sparkle of French irony, Mon- 
sieur Van Hout pleaded for what was homely and 
spiritual in art, and all the poetry and spirituality 
of her father's severer nature- were called out to 
defend its entire consecration to the divinely beautiful 
and the sublime. Monsieur the Pastor was in favour 
of landscape and of genre, the first as bringing before 
the mind's eye the works of the Creator, the latter 
as tending to shed a soft, idealizing light on the 
familiar scenes of home and outdoor life, which, 
because of daily contact, are apt to be noted through 
too harsh a medium, or with a too unloving eye. 

Monsieur the Artist argued that genius was a 
divine gift and should be applied to divine uses. Its 
business was with the divine in men's souls ; not with 
the material and the human. 

" And the love of country, children, and wife — have 
these nothing of divine in them, because they are 
human ? " returned the other. 

" Is not our bright, rosy gamin as speaking a subject 
for the canvas as an imaginary little John Baptist ? 

" Are we never to see motherhood represented but 
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through the eyes of a Madonna? Does it require 
the serious representation of a martyr to show us 
that patience is beautiful ? I was so charmed once 
with seeing the steadiness and pluck with which a 
pretty payaanne persevered in the milking of a 
refractory cow, that I took a sketch of the scene on 
the spot, and I said to my children when I showed 
it them : 

"'Courage to take the bull by the horns, and 
patience to milk the cow, though she tosses and 
kicks.' They have made a comic appUcation of the 
lesson many a time since, and always a salutary 
one." 

" Very well for the gravity of a Genevan pastor," 
said Woeste ; and they continued their pleasant con- 
troversy. Monsieur Woeste enriching his part in it 
by recollections of altar-pieces and of shrines in the 
cathedrals of Spain, and the wonderful emotions they 
had inspired in the contemplation. 

These descriptions were as delightful to Monsieur 
Van Hout as to the girls. He could sympathize 
with his friend's admiration of them, while he 
stopped short of his idolatry. At last, as the time 
neared for parting. Monsieur Woeste exclaimed : 
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* Oh ! how I pity a man of your tastes belonging 
to a church so bald and so bare that it affords 
them no gratification ! " 

In a moment the look of sadness which had dis- 
appeared from the pastor's coimtenance swept over 
it again, and he said, in a wearied, dispirited tone of 
voice : " It is quite true that the religion which I'tell 
you is the reUgion of the New Testament has nothing 
of exterior. Its aim is to subdue what is wrong in 
man, and to change his heart. No religion is worth 
anything that stops short of that." 

Monsieur Woeste might have replied, but that 
from the change in his friend's manner he saw that 
he was troubled, and that he did not care to continue 
the subject. 

Jeannette, who had left the room, returned, and 
in her wake was a comely little Belgian housemaid 
carrying a kind, good-tempered face under her mob 
cap, and a tray laden with salad, tartines, and fruit in 
her bare, roimd arms. 

After this simple repast, the whole party set oft 
to the station, the long walk through the quiet 
evening streets putting a healthy finish to a day of 
intellectual pleasure and excitement. 
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As the girls returned with their papa, he said : 

"Well, has it not been pleasant, my children? 
What delightful little breaks occur in the monotony 
of life when one is least expecting them ! " 

" We were so glad on your account, papa." 

" And on your own ? '* 

" We have enjoyed hearing you talk. And it was 
so nice to-night that there was no religious discus- 
sion. On the points that you really did discuss, we 
felt as if you and Monsieur Woeste were pulling us 
two ways at once." 

"Ah! that is a double compliment. Are you still in 
equilibrium ? " 

" No : when the spell of Monsieur Woeste's eloquence 
is over, one returns to long-established convictions." 

"Then your young friend, Rosa. It has been a 
satisfaction to you to see her again." 

" Yes ; but there is something very unsatisfactory 
in Rosa. She does not give herself up to the enjoy- 
ment of the hour, but seems to be ever on her guard, 
lest the plesisure of it should be a snare to her. She 
is imwiUing to enjoy us to the same extent that we 
are her ; consequently we cannot help reflecting her 
shyness." 
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" Perhaps she has not your freedom." 

"No; she has received her mstructions. Possibly 
all her intimacy with us has to be submitted to her 
confessor, or it may be that she has not sufficient 
liberality of sentiment to shake hands cordially with 
those who have the disposition to be friendly, but are 
not within the pale of her Church." 

" I doubt not that there is a little of both in it," 
said the pastor. 

" Still, Monsieur Woeste, papa, is not like that ; and 
yet he is a rigid Catholic, obedient, no doubt, to his 
spiritual director, and intensely fond of his own 
Church. Why should Rosa be so much less concilia- 
tory than her father ? " 

"Because, being younger, she is more mistrustful 
of herself. Furthermore, women submit more readily 
and more entirely to spiritual tyranny than men do." 

"But where would you find any Romanist more 
devoted than Monsieur Woeste is, papa ? " 

"True; yet even in his relations with his con- 
fessor I can conceive a * Thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther.' 

"He will fearlessly lay bare to him any wound 
that requires probing; he will fulfil to the letter all 
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obligatory penance, however harsh ; but he will not 
be warned where he sees no danger ; he will not have 
his friends, his books, his recreations all chosen for 
him." 

" And Rosa will ? " 

*' Rosa will, undoubtedly. Her father has moulded 
her spiritual nature; and yet, while one perceives that, 
one perceives a difference between them. His mind 
is loftier than hers ; but hers is the more healthy of 
the two. His sanctity lies in introspection, con- 
templation, and voluntary humility; hers in good 
works which furnish a thousand little activities that 
take her out of herself. 

" Both are bigots ; she is the most intolerant. Yet, 
ah ! they are both beautiful. And one grudges them 
sadly to Rome." 

" I was so glad that to-night you did not get into 
an argument on the subject, papa. Really it does no 
good." 

" No ; I have made up my mind not to argue with 
my friend Woeste any more." 




A NAIL IN A 3UBE PLACE. 



F ITTLE did the good pastor know the train 
of reflections that had been suggested to 
his friend's mind by those few words sadly, 
yet indifferently, spoken. 

" It is quite true that the religion 
which I tell you is the religion of the 
New Testament has nothii^ of exterior. Its aim is 
to subdue what is wrong in man, and to change his 
heart. No religion is worth anything that stops short 
of that." 

" Is that so ? " queried Monsieur Woeete. " It is a 
great deal to profess ; for really sin in man seems like 
a hydra-headed monster, and if one aims a successful 
blow at one head, another springs up and the first 
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grows again. Besides this conversion, I think they 
call it, what appliances have they to effect it in com- 
parison with us ? And with us, when we have tested 
all, is there not still something of impure, something 
of rebellious, that eludes and baffles, and will not give 
up the ghost ? " 

Now, as we have said, the sense of this was the 
misery of Monsieur Woeste's life. It was the sure 
place into which the nail of the pastor's words had 
lodged, never to be withdrawn. He could not help 
pondering over this arrogant pretension of a humble, 
unattractive Church. His desire to know the basis 
on which it rested grew more feverish. One might 
have supposed that the knowledge had been commu- 
nicated in his many arguments with his pious friend ; 
but the " mystery of godliness " is not often arrived 
at in the heat of theological warfare. This much 
Monsieur Woeste knew, that they claimed for their 
great authority the New Testament, and that they 
insisted strongly on faith in Christ. 

This faith, he thought that he possessed. The 
Protestant might take a shorter cut to the Crucified 
than the Catholic ; but the Catholic showed a deeper 
reverence in approaching Him through human and 
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spiritual mediators ; so why should the purity of his 
faith be doubted ? 

The explanation was not far to seek. He had in 
his possession a little Testament in a black velvet 
case, which his fellow student had given him when 
they both went on their separate ways. 

He had looked into it with caution; he had 
approached its holy teachings in a spirit of resistance ; 
so that, like the Jew who reads the prophets through 
a veil, he discerned not Him who " Himself bore our 
sins and carried our sorrows." 

But he was older now and liad arrived at more of 
the independence at which the pastor hinted to his 
daughter. He would really see for himself what Van 
Hout meant. He would give the New Testament a 
careful reading. 

Oh, to be rid of the plague of his own heart ! If 
such a miracle could only be ! What would he not 
give ? What would he not do ? 

Why, he believed he could even leave his own Dan 
for the other's Beersheba. 



ap 




CHAPTER IV. 




"THE ENTRANCE OF THY WORD GIVETH LIGHT." 

HE result of an inquiry after Truth so 
whole-hearted and so earnest may well be 
anticipated. 

" Oh ! that I knew where I might find 
Him," has been the cry of many a weary 
seeker after God; while with many a long- 
ing one the where has resolved itself into a when. 

Yet both have this sure word of promise : "And ye 
shall seek Me, and find Me, when ye shall search for 
Me with all your heart." 

The Psalmist says: "The entrance of Thy word 
giveth light : it giveth understanding to the simple." 

But here was no simple, child-like disciple, or fool 
of a wayfaring man. Here was one who had had 
mind and conscience warped from early boyhood ; 
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who had been misled by a hundred sophistries and 
subtleties ; and who, though thoroughly befogged and 
bewildered, could scarcely bear to acknowledge to 
himself that possibly he had been led wrong. 

Yet the light to which he had at last set his face 
should sweetly steal through all the mists, scattering 
them in its swift passage. Presently he should see 
" men as trees walking"; then, as his eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the new soft radiance, he should behold the 
Man and see Jesus ; not Mary, not intercessory saints, 
not tonsured and dark-robed priests. 

In reading the Gospel narrative. Monsieur Woeste 
was, perhaps, not so much surprised at what he did 
see — ^for at first his perception was dim — as at what 
he did not see. The simplicity of it impressed him 
strangely. It seemed so sweet, so calm, so holy. 
Surely the simplicity of the worship he had con- 
demned was of another kind! He could be more 
than reconciled to this — he could welcome it. 

He followed the wondrous narrative, his heart 
pulsing with new emotions at every step. Mary left 
the place where, in his imagination, she was throned 
as queen of heaven, and became the meek, child-Uke 
maid of Galilee, receiving the angel's message with 
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becoming humility and lowliness of heart. To the 
wondrous Child the Magi knelt ; they offered her no 
homage. In her subsequent appearance on the scene 
he saw her gently chidden for seeking, even in small 
matters, to interfere with a Life that was now under 
the direction of the Father with whom He was one; 
and in the closing scene of all she is cared for as a 
woman and as an aflSicted mother, commended with a 
sweet significance to the disciple most beloved ; but 
from the dying lips is addressed to her no word that 
links her with His own vicarious sufferings and priestly 
mediation between man and God — no dim prophecy 
that in His exaltation she shall share. 

All this Monsieur Woeste saw and pondered. The 
subsequent appearances of our risen Lord to the dis- 
ciples and to the women heightened the distrust of 
Mariolatry arising in his mind. 

He saw the leper cleansed and heard of sins 
forgiven. He saw the Magdalene raised and com- 
forted and sent away in peace ; but there was not a 
word of penance, of works of righteousness, of 
special merit. The publican was justified, the 
Pharisee made a standing example of, the dying 
thief taken into paradise with Him, without any 
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dispensation from purgatorial tires or prolonged 
repentance. 

He went on to the Epistles, and diligently read 
them through. The same simplicity, the same 
insistence on faith in Christ, on purity of life ; yes, 
and not only the justification of the spirit, but its 
sanctification was promised. There was a rest 
remaining for the people of God, into which they 
might enter here ; a " liberty wherewith Christ makes 
His children free " ; but was it to be reached by the 
paths in which he had so long and so vainly walked ? 
No ; even the way into the holiest was by the blood 
of Jesus. 

He recognised a likeness to his own Church in the 
prediction of that which should be in the latter days : 
"Forbidden to marry and to abstain from meats." 
To what phase of Christianity but the Latin could 
these marks whereby the false teachers might be 
known apply ? 

And the gorgeous celebration of the mass — how 
did that contrast with the simple inauguration of the 
Holy Feast ? 

Monsieur Woeste did not pour his questionings into 
any human ear. He did not go to the Fathers or even 
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to his confessor to learn the answer to his doubts. 
He did not seek Van Hout, that he might tell him 
that his confidence in his old guide was shaken. 

He reasoned within himself and was troubled, and 
yet an "inward anointing" was going on which 
brought a strange promise of healing. He who 
joined the disciples on the road to Emmaus drew near 
to him, though unseen. To the sin-burdened con- 
science was addressed the inracious words of invitation : 

" Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. 

" Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me ; for I 
am meek and lowly in heart : and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls." 

Then a great, wakening Ught broke upon him, and 
Woeste knew from Whom the inward anointing came 
and Who it was that spoke. He ceased from his own 
works. 

" What would'st thou that I should do unto thee ?" 

" Lord, that the leper may be cleansed." 

" I will : be thou clean." 

What Rome could not do and what Utanies could 
not do ; what masses, what fastings, what prayers and 
tears could not do, Jesus had done in a moment ; and 
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the " new creature " in him stepped out of the " body 
of his death," fair and free and happy. That was the 
whole story of it — a story often told since the cross 
was uplifted on Calvary for a sign. 

Monsieur Van Hout was right. The religion of the 
New Testament taught little in respect to the form of 
worship. Its object is the heart of man, and it is 
able to regenerate and purify even that deceitful 
thing ; to bring " every thought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ." 

Proportioned to Monsieur Woeste's long sorrow 
and self-abhorrence was the joy with which he drew 
"water out of this well of salvation," reading the Old 
Testament as eagerly as he had read the New. But 
could he keep it to himself ? No ; he must confess it 
without flinching. Shall the Spirit say " Come," and 
not the Bride? In a tremor of mingled fear and 
hope, he remembered that his first duty was to 
his darling child. 




A PAINFUL DISCOVERY. 

I* OSA had already a suspicion of something 
passing in her father's mind with which 
she might not intermeddle. He had not 
been the same since that last evening at 
Monsieur the Pastor's. He had been less 
communicative with her. To his long reveries she 
was accustomed; to the sadness also and austerity that 
were evidences of his superior sanctity, and, we may 
confess, to the petulance of the gemts irritabile, to 
which he undoubtedly belonged ; but lately his face 
bore not so much the impress of religious con- 
templation, as of some great perplexity. When she 
broke upon his musings with some irrelevant remark, 
there tras no annoyance in the tone with whicli he 
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answered her, but a mournful sweetness and a 
tenderness, that one might have supposed only 
extraordinary circumstances could have evoked. 
Withal he grew calmer, and the dawn of a new hope 
showed in the finely chiselled face, once so melancholy 
and despairing. 

Rosa read the sign without comprehending it ; and, 
US it is in our very nature to be made uneasy by that 
which we do not understand, an undefined fear and 
uneasiness laid hold upon her, haunting her during 
the whole period of the suspense. 

Her first apprehension was lest her father, with no 
signs of breaking up or of disease, was about to be 
taken from her. She had heard of the fruit mellowing 
just before its fall, and of holy angels robing the soul 
for paradise that was soon to be summoned into it. 
Somehow the change in him and his yearning 
tenderness over her, with his uncommunicated musings, 
seemed to whisper something of the kind. 

Rosa, however, was not a fanciful girL She was a 
remarkably practical one, and she tried to combat 
her nervous dread by the philosophical suggestion 
that the artist was under some new and very happy 
possession; that he was thinking out his idea, and 
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that in time the results would be elaborated on the 
glowing canvas. 

But one night she made a discovery that was to 
her as the beginning of sorrows. A telegram arrived 
for Monsieur Woeste after the whole household were 
supposed to be in bed. 

The portih*e took it in, and Rosa, who had f eally 
not retired, but was sitting up till morning over the 
recitation of some additional "Heures" which had 
been imposed upon her, left the room, and took the 
telegram in the hope that the slight diversion might 
dissipate her increasing sleepiness. 

" I will take the telegram to papa," she said, taking 
it from the hands of the maid and going to his apart- 
ment. To her surprise she found that the door of a 
room which had been her mother's boudoir, and was 
always kept as it was during her life-time, was open. 

The coal fire laid in readiness in the grate had been 
lighted, and a chair at the table and a book with a 
small velvet-case, dropped like a glove upon the floor, 
showed that her papa had been there and that he had 
been reading. It promised also that he would soon 
return. The room was a very elegant one, with two 
cabinets in it, and a small library comi^oseA. c^veSoj o.^ 
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the romantic literature of Spain, There was also a 
guitar and a bandolin, which had never responded to 
any touch save that which was now stilled in death. 
Rich flowers grew in green boxes, placed along the 
window sills, and some twining plants were so artis- 
tically disposed as to seem a very part of the curtain 
with which their shade combined, 

jMonsieur Woeste had taken a pride in making the 
cage a fairy bower for the bird, and now the bird was 
flown, he insisted on having it kept sacred to her 
memory. 

Rosa was the only visitor who might do more than 
look in ; but she was careful never to leave any trace 
of her presence that miglit jar on his sense of the 
sanctity of the place. The anniversary of her father's 
and mother's wedding-day, lier mother's birthday, and 
the day of her death were always spent there with her 
father ; and, if Rosa had been imaginative, she might 
have woven many a romance out of the story of their 
love and courtship, their pilgrimage together in the 
summer lands which her father described to her as 
she sat at his feet or over her embroidery frame. 

She knew that he sometimes spent ^wx^oi >5«\si xiv^^^^* 
in the room, from the fact lYvat VW ^x^ "^^^ \i^^^ 
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lighted and that it had burnt out. Lately she 
suspected he had been too much in it and far too 
little in bed, though he did not look ill ; " only," she 
said with a sigh, " too spiritual." 

Now she believed that she might possess herself of 
the secret for which she did not like to ask, and with 
the privileged freedom of an only child, she took up 
the little book, expecting to find some choice manual 
of devotion or some treatise upon art. 

But it was that sheet-anchor of the Protestants, the 
New Testament. And it was given to her father by 
a man; whom he had clearly no right to call his friend, 
because their friendship had not the sanction of the 
Church. 

Like the good Catholic she was, Rosa dropped the 
book as if it had stung her. She had no time, how- 
ever, to follow the painful train of reflection the 
discovery had occasioned ; she heard her father's step, 
and quickly retreated to the end of the boudoir, lest 
he should suspect that she had become aware of his 
contraband possession. 

"Ah, Rosa, you here!" said Monsieur Woeste, as 
he entereA:. " What do you want with me at this 
tiime of the night ?" 
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" Here is a telegram, papa. Did you not hear the 
knocking ? " 

" I ? No ; when one is thinking, much that i^ 
startling or unusual may pass without one's con- 
sciousness." 

But he was conscious that her hand shook as she 
handed him the telegram, and looking anxiously into 
her face he saw the tell-tale blood mount even to the 
temples. 

" The telegram need not alarm you, ma mie. It 
was late to send one of so little importance. 
Possibly they did not remind themselves that it 
might be delivered in the middle of the night. 
Ah, Rosa, I see how it is ! You have no business to 
be up so late. Young folks cannot do it with impunity. 
It aflects their nerves. Now go at once to bed. I am 
not setting you a good example, but I command you 
not to profit by it. 

" I cannot," she said ; " not for the next two hours. 
You understand, papa." 

Yes, he understood. He knew the one authority 
that could supersede all the claims of filial obedience, 
and he was too well acquainted with the ^«x\s^\^^x\s^ 
of penance not to guess Yiovj ^o^^^^^s* ^^^^^^^^^ ^ 
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she would not comply with his wish that she should 
retire. 

"AUez A V08 Heures done, Tnon enfant, ^il vons 
faut ** (" Go to your beads, then, my child, if you 
must ") ; " but you will not find much virtue in them, 
after all said and done." 

Rosa stared at him in growing bewilderment; but 
she did not ask for an explanation, and if she had done 
the time was not yet ripe for it. 

He kissed her with his usual pensive quietude of 
manner, and with a sudden playfulness pushed her 
out of the room and shut to the door ; after which he 
returned to his little treasure-trove, she to her Heures 
and to tears, and to alternate hopes and fears respect- 
ing the father who till this night had been to her 
companion, guide, philosopher, and friend. 

Had it not been for that remark about the Heures, 
Rosa would probably have reasoned herself into the 
belief that her father's perusal of the New Testament 
had no danger for him. She knew that it was 
necessary for clever men to read heretical books, so 
that they might be able to answer them. In the 
}jbrBry of Louvain, she had seen the theology of all 
/>^^ creeds represented ', and wYiWeVx. \«^ o^vte natural 
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that the Bible should be a sealed book to a young girl 
like her, her papa might be permitted to read it at his 
pleasure. With such arguments Rosa reassured 
herself till slie remembered his strange speech about 
the Heures. That indeed was a revelation of a change 
of opinion in a very important direction. It was 
difficult to connect with it such an alteration for the 
better in his manner. Surely it was from the false 
comfort that she had heard was an attendant on 
religious delusion — a sort of lying spirit. She trembled 
at the idea ; and this was what had come of this 
dangerous friendship for Monsieur Van Hout. 

Skilful hands they were that had played with the 
edged tools. For long they had received no wound ; 
but now who could tell the extent of the mischief? 

Rosa resolved that she would not visit the Van 
Houts any more. • Her father's late reserve to her 
was now reflected in her own manner ; but being one 
of the most loving of daughters, she was unutterably 
wretched. It was impossible to be the same with this , 
dreadful doubt injected into her mind. If he could go 
astray, who w^as to be trusted ? 

Rosa's belief in the infallibility of the Pope of Rome 
had not been so practical as Yi^t V>^v^i \Si\iKt ^»^>csfc^^* 
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Pondering these new doctrines in , his heart, 
Monsieur Woeste was not alive to the alteration in 
her. He had been determined not to confide his 
views to her so long as he was in any doubt. To 
break away from long-established convictions was a 
hard wrench; but that revolution of his inner 
experience having taken place which we have de- 
scribed, he dared not lose any time in communicating 
the glad secret to her. 




CHAPTER VI. 

AN UNWELCOME GIFT. 

GAIN they stood in what to both was 

holy ground, and the fire was burning 

brightly. Monsieur Woeste led his child, 

little knowing how reluctant she was, to the 

hassock where she had so often sat, with 

the lamplight floating over her glowing 

face or the firelight dancing on her smooth, dark hair. 

" My dear," he said, " I have much to say to you." 

Rosa could have buried her face in her hands, such 

a shivering sense of apprehension seized her ; but she 

managed to preserve her outward calm. 

" To day at the depot in the Rue de Brabo, I bought 
you a book which, if I had known its value, I should 
have presented to you long ago. Take it, then, my 
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Kosa, and may it be a ' lamp unto your feet and a 
light unto your path/ until the day that you arrive at 
your heavenly home." 

He put in her hands a richly-bound New Testament, 
with gilt edges and gold clasp. Rosa, though she 
could not refuse it, did not accept it cordially. Indeed, 
she all but put it from her. 

" You forgot that I would not be allowed to read 
it," she said. 

" And why should you not be allowed to read it?" 
asked her father. " Is it not God's will that you should 
use the intelligence He has given you ? Has not every 
child a right to read his father's letter for himself ? 
You are not required to be led along as another 
conscience, another will 'may direct; it is a grand 
mistake." 

"Oh, papa!" she said gently, "those are the 
arguments the heretics use ; they sound very strange 
from your hps.' 

" Yes, and there is more than new arguments there : 

there is a new song which cannot sound so strange 

to any one's ear as my own. I shall start when I first 

hear my oyin voice in it, in that other world. If you 

would know where I have learned. \t,\ tkvxsX. tall you 
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in that Book. I have found where all the glory and 
the honour and the power lies. I know why I was 
always washing in my Abanas and Pharpars, and could 
not get clean. 

" There is a fountain that can cleanse man's inner- 
most. Read about it there, my darling, and then you 
will know why I, who was always sad and mortified, 
am full of peace and joy and love to all the world." 

" Oh ! papa, this all comes of your intimacy with 
Monsieur Van Hout ! " 

" What a wonderful thing to come of it," he said, 
with a lovely sparkle of mirth, glancing on the surface 
of the deeper happiness, like a foam-bell on a strong, 
on- rolling stream. " Then all the world ought to make 
the good Van Hout's acquaintance." 

" But, come, you are not gracious, Rosa ; you do not 
look to see what the hand that s^ave mav have 
inscribed on the title-page." 

" I beg your pardon, papa," she said, immediately 
turning to it ; and then her own name and her father's 
met her eye, with the date of presentation, while 
below was written : 

" He is able to save unto the uttermost ell ^V;^ 
come unto God by Him" 
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" There is one God and one Mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus." 

" Jesus Only ! ! ! " 

These last two words inscribed in the spirit of 
triumph in which the glad discovery was made. 

Rosa was deeply moved, but she tried to control 
herself. 

" Now, will you not read it ? " said her father, 
persuasively ; " and see what it is all about ?" 

" I will never part with it, papa, because it was your 
gift. Also I will ask permission to read it. I will not 
read it if it is refused. I have received ordinances, 
and I must abide by them. If you are disappointed, 
remember that I received them first from you." 

The doggedness of the tone was not promising. 

Monsieur Woeste was wounded by it : he did not 
know her real feelings. For long he reasoned with 
her, and for long she stubbornly resisted his entreaties. 
At last her doggedness gave way, though her 
resolution did not. 

'• Oh, papa ! " she said, weeping, " You little know 

what you have done. You have broken my heart. 

I always set yoa up so high. I^ow I shall never 

know another happy day in my \\fe, \w:^"^^^ ^qvsl %^^ 
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your error and come back to the only true Church, 
the only religion that can be called a religion; so holy 
and beautiful that one wonders that any one like you 
could ever turn away from it." 

The scene became so. painful that it was a mercy for 
both when it ended. 
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CHAPTER VII. 




NOT ALL IN VAIN. 

HE altered attitude of the child to the 
parent was sufKciently apparent after this, 
but Monsieur Woeste bore all patiently. 
Rosa, he knew, was only to be pitied. She 
was suffering agonies on his account. She 
had every wish to appear dutiful and 
affectionate, but her prop was gone; her idol had 
stepped down from its high place among the holiest 
saints of the Romish Calendar, and she firmly Relieved 
that an eternity of punishment might overtake him, 
for his lapse into the deadliest of all sins — heresy — if 
he did not repent in time. 

A few days after the above conversation her father 
said to her, TFith an embarrassment which he had 
oover before known in speaking lo\\e\\ 
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" I am going this afternoon to see my dear friend, 
Monsieur Van Hout. Will you not accompany me ? " 

" No, thank you, papa ; it will be better for me to 
stay at home." 

" As you will ; but your young friends, his daughters, 
will be glad to see you." 

" I do not call them mv friends," she said. " I have 
always visited them under protest ; you must know it, 
papa. Besides, when we have nothing in common in 
religious matters, what oneness of spirit can there be. 
It is wearisome enough to be always on the look-out, 
lest we say anything to offend one another." 

" Nothing in common ! You have a great deal in 
common ; and you forget what a gulf such sentiments 
place between you and me." 

** Yes ; but that has opened very lately and very 
suddenly. Oh, don't talk about it, papa ! " 

'• I am so sorry for you, my darling. You will see 
with other eyes some day." 

" I suppose," he thought, " she sees me at the same 
side of the gulf as Dives. Well, it cannot bo helped 
There is more hope of her than there was of me a 
short time ago." 

Wio shall describe tlae teeYm^NNYXJcL^Vx^*^^ ^"^^ 
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pastor of Neufclin heard the news which his friend 
had sought him to communicate. It seemed too good 
to be true, but there was all the evidence in Monsieur 
Woeste's earnest eyes and his shy, questioning 
manner. And then to have all the good traced to 
words so simple and so few. And the New Testament 
— he had hoped much from its perusal when he had 
given it to Adolphe Woeste so many years ago, but the 
grain had been hidden in the ground so long that he 
had given up all expectation of seeing it come up. 

" Maia dites-moij* said Monsieur Woeste, " how was 
it that you never before told me that, though your 
religion had nothing of exterior, it was able to change 
the heart and renew a man's nature?" 

" I did tell you so," said Monsieur the Pastor. " It 
was what I was always aiming to tell you ; but I 
suppose the words never laid hold of you in the same 
way before ; it seems to be God's way to work out tlie 
greatest results by the simplest means, that His may 
be the glory. And how does Rosa take it ? Can you 
carry her along with you ? " 

" Ah, poor child ! She is completely desolated. 

Her sorrow for me would move a stone. I have 

j^resented liev with a New Testament, bvxt she refuses 
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to read it. Rosa is of a very strong nature. It will 
not be easy to give her e^ver so slight an inclination to 
a course opposite to that she has all her life ^pursued." 

'' True ! Still with God all things are possible. We 
will pray for her, and we will be sure it will not be in 
vain, for the promise is not only to us but to our 
children." 

" Now I have on my part a little confidence which 
I must give to you." 

Monsieur the Pastor's little confidence was the 
subject which had exercised his mind before that 
memorable afternoon when the Woestes dropped in, 
and now it seemed as if a voice said to him: "O thou 
of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ? '* 

One seal, at least, was given; and, oh! such a 
precious one ! 

There was joy around the pastor's hearth that 
night. The thoughts of the two girls, Jeannette and 
Emilie, were very busy. The only qualification to 
such contentment was the apprehension lest Monsieur 
Woeste should be much persecuted. It was evident 
also that Rosa was in great trouble ; but a sweet 
strain of hope and thankfulness mingled with the 
pastor's prayer as the day N^8i& ^cr«\s^%\»^ ^Ni<sK>»%. 
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ROSA WISHES TO ENTER A CONVENT. 

HE next step in Monsieur Woeste's history 
was his formal abjuration of the Church 
of Rome and his reception into the fold 
of the Reformed. This step, as may be 
supposed, cost him dear. The ugliest 
phantoms that the most timid heart could 
conjure up took bodily shape. " But what can 
separate us from the love of Christ ? " said the 
apostle. Monsieur Woeste found himself in all things 
" more than conqueror." 

His deepest sorrow was the one that lay nearest 

home. Rosa's growing alienation was most painful to 

him ; and yet she was as studious of his comfort, and 

as mindful of his wishes, where only secular things 

were concerned, as ever she had \)eeii. It \?^s tlve ice 
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of reserve between them that troubled him. Yet he 
did her full justice. He acknowledged to himself the 
extreme likelihood there was that, if their mutual 
position in the matter had been reversed, he should 
have been angry as well as grieved, and perhaps shown 
her not a little harshness. 

Besides, he knew that her spiritual director would 
do his best to reach him through her; would widen the 
breach between them at the point where it would be 
most trying to him. 

It has ever been so in the history of religious 
dissensions when they have been in the household. 
Rosa loved her father intensely, but she was more 
loyal to what she conceived to be truth than she was 
even to him ; and what she suftered in the struggle can 
scarcely be imagined, save by those who have passed 
through a similar experience. Her agony was very 
great. The fear she had of the future that remained 
for him beyond the grave tortured her the most. If 
to have made her life one long penance of the most 
severe, degrading, stultifying kind could have pur- 
chased his immunity, she would willingly have taken 
it upon her. Her prayers for him to Mary and Vsftx. 
favourite saints were vmceasm^\ v^xA^^Na'^^^^^^^^sj?^'^^ 
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to him with the reserve and coldness she had learned 
was proper under the circumstances. 

Monsieur Woesto, however, was not repulsed into 
ceding his fatherly rights. 

He insisted now and again on her listening to him 
while he reasoned with her as to the proofs he had of 
life-long error and of new-found truth. 

She would not be convinced. 

" You know that I cannot argue with you, papa," 
she said. " It is not likely ; but I can keep true to 
my own faith, though I have not the weapons of 
defence that would avail me with you." 

'And this faith, what has it done for you ? " 

" It has done all that has been done." 

" Has it given you rest ? Has it touched your heart 
at the core and cleansed your nature in its innermost 
recesses ? " 

"No; I should then be beyond the need of 
penances and of absolution. No human being is 
ever that. Nevertheless, where I am in fault I have 
myself to blame and not my Church." 

One morning she came down to breakfast, her eyes 

reA with weeping and haste written upon all her toilet. 

Monsieur WoesiQ would have ^^Ttv^^XJcvvL^d with 
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these signs of distress, but he knew every word would 
be painful to her. 

•* Papa,'^ she said, as her chocolate grew cold before 
her, " I wish you would let me go into a convent. I 
am sure it would be for the best, and I think I have 
a vocation." 

"A vocation to leave me," he returned bitterly. 
**No, Rosa, you will think better of it, and I will not 
have any steps taken while I have the power to 
prevent it." 

He knew enough of the avaricious character of the 
priests to be sure that they would not be too eager to 
secure Rosa as a rellgieuse, till they could have a 
claim upon her fortune. That, Jiappily, was entirely 
at his disposal. 

His apprehensions, then, of the threatened calamity 
were not great ; but it cut him to the quick that she 
could wish to carry matters so far. 

" And yet I am no great comfort to you," she said, 
in a low and most unhappy tone. 

"That may be true, and yet -. Well, if you 

can bear to be without me, I can't bear to be with- 
out you"; and putting down "La Fla^dre," which he 
had taken up during her s\\eiie^,\v^^^^^^'^^ ^v^j^'k^'^ccJsj^ 
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the studio. The girl's resolution failed her, and she 
followed him. 

" Papa," she said, impulsively laying both hands on 
his arm ; " It is all too hard. Everything is hard now ; 
but don't think, oh ! don't think, I could bear too well 
to leave you. 1 only thought we had ceased to have 
much in common ; we were uncomfortable with each 
other, and you wouldn't mind." 

" I understand," he said ; " but no, my Rosa, though 
you do not do me justice, I cannot let you leave me. 
Let us both be quiet and wait ; and for your own sake, 
dear, be careful not to make the distance between us 
greater than need be." 

The caution was a wise one. From that day a little 
more sweetness tempered the bigotry which had set 
up the cold reserve ; but Rosa was no happier. How 
could she bo, believing as she did, that for her father 
to continue in his present faith and jwactice was to 
ensure his everlasting condemnation. 

It did hurt her to see him so entirely at peace with 

himself, and strange it was that the calmness of 

delusion should so far exceed thait brought by the 

priest's absolution and blessing. 

Meantime 3fonsieur Woestewasm^LVm^ ^\^'^%x^t\oi\ 
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for a short professional tour into Switzerland. He 
did not take Rosa with him, as he feared that the 
errand he was on might expose her to many incon- 
veniences which he would not have her share. 

Rosa witnessed his departure with a heavy heart. 
In parting for even a short time we never know what 
may happen before meeting again ; and if all is not 
kind and right between us and our best beloved, the 
separation is doubly painful. It becomes then an 
emblem of the mental and moral one. 

While he was away, Rosa recited many prayers for 
him, and she did more than recite prayers, she prayed 
with all her- loving, blindly trusting heart ; and some- 
times she longed for his return, hoping that it would 
bring some answer to her prayers. 
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I T was on a hot evening in one of the leafiest 
of Junes that Monsieur Woeste reached 
home. Some few days before, heavy rains 
had been prevalent, and there had been 
gloomy predictions in consequence ; but 
now the sun had come out with sudden 
heat, and in the Bois de Plaisir, near Monsieur 
Woeste's house, tlie grass looked all the greener, the 
trees all the more beautiful for the late downpour. 
Monsieur Woeste arrived two hours earlier than his 
daughter expected. She ran to meet him, but received 
only a languid embrace. 

" I'm glad to get home," he said ; " for I have not 
been feeling very well this last day or two. I thought 
I had better push on." 
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A strong shiver passed down him as he spoke. 

" But, papa, you are ill and feverish. Ninette, light 
a fire in papa's room, quick ; and come out here to 
the stove, papa, since there is no fire anywhere else. 
We will send for the doctor at once, but shall I give 
you a tisane ? " 

Monsieur Woeste shook his head. 

" No ; 1 will wait for the doctor." 

Passively he accompanied her to the stove in the 
large house-place or kitchen. The light on Ninette's 
brightly-polished casseroles hurt his eyes. He closed 
them and hung his head listlessly. There was every 
sign that he was in for an illness, and Rosa, though 
she was young and inexperienced, knew it. Clouds 
were gathering on her horizon. She felt as desolate 
as a lonely watcher on the beach who sees 

**The night-rack come rolling up, 
Ragged and brown." 

Oh, how she wished then that her mamma was alive 
or that she had a sister ! She was too ignorant and 
inexperienced, she feared, to nurse her papa properly, 
if his illness should be serious. 

She had the good sense, however, not to ask too 
msmy questions. She aloo^ \>^ \i\^ i\$i.^^^^sc^^^$^5^^^«^si^ 
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her hand on his forehead, then in his feverish palm ; 
but she did not ask him what was the matter, or how 
he had taken cold. When his bed was warmed and 
his room ready, she advised his retiring ; and though it 
needed some effort, he showed no reluctance. Soon 
after a physician arrived. 

The opinion he expressed, after an examination of 
the patient, was that, though no acute symptoms were 
yet present, it was a case of rheumatic fever. He was 
right, and the more painful characteristics of the 
malady developed rapidly. 

Monsieur Wceste had had the misfortune to get 
thoroughly drenched among the mountains. Slowly 
and painfully he made his way back to the auberge 
whence he had started ; but, though on his arrival he 
took means to oppose the risk he had incurred, 
Nature was not to be cheated out of her bill of pains 
and penalties. Finding he must pay, he wisely con- 
cluded to make the best of his way home, and it was 
well he did so, for even the helplessness of an infant 
does not exceed that of a man bowed and bent together 
with strong pain. 

Ros& had often heard of such agonies, but she had 
never before been called upoii to m\.\\a^^ vV^eoi. 
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With beautiful cunsideratiuu lor iitJi* ieeiings, her 
papa often insisted on her leaving the room ; yet her 
imagination was so busy with his possible sufferings 
in her absence, that she did not gain much by the 
respite. 

The Pere Matthieu was very busy with her too. 
Only a short time ago he had denounced the apostate 
Woeste from the altar ; he had forbidden the congre- 
gation of the faithful to have anything to do with 
him. He had emphatically become to them as a 
" heathen man and a publican." But now, such was 
the long-sufliering, the devotedness, the tenderness 
of Mother Church, the PJjre Matthieu was seized 
with a lit of fatherly solicitude, and his inquiries 
after his dear, but recalcitrant, son were endless. 

Of course, such a dignitary was not to be put off 
by the bulletin confided to the pmiiire. He must 
always see Mademoiselle Rosa, and in his interviews 
with her he assumed all the authority that belonged 
to his office. 

The plain, motherly attendant that monsieur had 
asked for was deemed ineligible. It was plainly 
proved to Rosa that, if she were introduced, her 
father would suffer from VieY \\ve^'^OTifc\:^^^ ^ssss^^^s^ 
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: savoir faire. Two demurely spoken and exceed- 

Qgly saintly sceurs were installed as nurses, looking, 

as they took up their position by the sick man's bed, 

much like a couple of mutes on each side of a hearse. 

The physician, who knew well where the balance 
of his interest lay, and was withal a professed, though 
not over devout, Catholic, pronounced the Pere 
Matthieu*s arrangements excellent ; and between them 
all the wishes of the patient were as much regarded 
as the whims of a refractory child. 

One beacon light, however, rose above Rosa's sea of 
trouble. Pfere Matthieu, and her ready credence to 
all that oracle might say, had set it there : " This 
affliction was cause for devout thankfulness. True, it 
was a judgment, but it was a judgment sent in mercy. 
During the seclusion and the stillness of the sick- 
room, conscience would appeal to the sufferer against 
his heresy ; would tell him God was offended ; ay, 
and every twinge of agony would but give emphasis 
to the assertion. 

• [And really, Pere Matthieu, we think that rheumatic 
fever is as good a substitute for the rack as can well 
be found.] 

^fiakne&s and Ins dangex Vi^ v^ould find 



\ 
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his false hope fail him. He might not surrender 
without a struggle, but at last he would cry out for 
the torch to be relighted that he had quenched. He 
would stretch out suppliant hands to the Holy 
Mother and his old teachers, and, oh ! what forgiveness 
and love should he find in them all ! 

"At the least it were better for him to die reclaimed 
than to live on in his delusion and be taken in the 



snare." 



And to all this, Rosa was ready to say, Amen ! 

Oh ! she had not thought that the answer to her 
prayers for her papa was to come in this way, but 
desperate diseases require desperate remedies ; and, 
hope being strong in the young, she thought there 
might be many good, happy days before him yet, with 
the past only remembered as a dreadful dream. 

Meanwhile the Pfere Matthieu, like the wily Jesuit 
he was, did not at first insist on a personal interview 
with the patient. He sent him onl^'' his salutations 
and his best wishes for his speedy recovery ; but on 
Rosa he urged it de rigueur that no Protestant was to 
be allowed to see him — " to interfere between him," he 
said, " and the good influences that were doubtless at 
work. And for herself s\ve\N^^ wo\,,\S\ ^^ V^^^«®* 
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permission, to discontinue her duties among the poor 
and the children of the schools." 

" Could not another take them ? " asked Rosa, 
nearly suffocated. 

"No, nYia fille; I have my reasons. They are of 
the best. And you ! — you are trop loyale et senate to 
question them." 

A.t that moment Rosa almost envied the Van Hout 
demoiselles their independence. 

Now, one of the Pere Matthieu's reasons was so 
kind and good, that no one witli any common sense 
would think of quarrelling with it. 

He knew well that, under the circumstances, Rosa 
could lend little real aid to the patient. All she could 
do was to look on at the service of the stronger and 
more efficient. Her sensibilities \vere continually 
harrowed by having to witness pain which she could 
not relieve ; so it was much better, much healthier for 
her to have her attention diverted to work that lay 
outside her home, and to be taken quite out of the 
way for a short time each day. 

The other reason may well be challenged. He 

knew the solace that her presence must be to Mon- 

^/eur Woeste, but he did not judge \l ex^^edient for 
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him to have too much of that solace. He wanted to 
put every imaginable barrier between the parent and 
the child, except where he felt quite sure of making 
the latter his ally. But it was through Rosa that 
the hardest blow was always to be struck. 

Rosa's cup was full. The tlireat that she would 
leave her papa was always recurring to her with a 
kind of sting, though in making it she had acted on 
instructions, and now she was on the horns of a 
difficult dilemma. Might not her papa wonder that 
she could leave him so much. Not, surelv, if lie 
knew how the case stood. But, then again, would he 
not reflect on Pfere Matthieu, and think that in this 
was additional confirmation of the unkindness of the 
Church ? Better for her to die of shame than cast a 
reproach there. There was another aggravation of 
the trial. In her visits to the school and to the 
homes of the poor, she frequently met hor father 
confessor, and as often as she did so he had some new 
task to impose upon her, something which kept her 
longer from home. It was very irritating, but 
remonstrance she found was useless. Yet there was 
one errand over which time, health, energy, were all 
a freewill oflfering. 
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In the solemn twilight, when the line of light that 
blazed at noon lay deeply in shadow, Rosa was to be 
found in the Cathedral of Les Saints Apotres, and 
there, before the shrine of " our lady," with lighted, 
earnest face she prayed, prayed long and fervently ; 
but it was all for one life and for one soul. Then she 
laid her offerings, chosen always from the best that 
she had to give, and retired, anxious, doubting, but 
still outwardly serene and calm. 

It was once after she had been so enojasfed that she 
found her papa was enjoying a lull in his sufferings, 
and that he wanted to speak to her. 

He looked at the Soeur Marie as if he could dis- 
pense with the pleasure of her company for awhile, 
and suggested that if she would go and lie down in 
the 8alon, or try the evening air in the garden, the 
change might do her good. 

The soeur Marie withstood all such disinterested 
entreaties. She had received her instructions, and 
was well used to the sensation of being de trap. 

" I am glad to find you so much relieved, dear papa," 
said Rosa, kissing him very cautiously. " Oh ! how 
yon have suffered. It has seemed strange to me that 
^//e/f violent pain could last so long I " 
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He did not speak, but his eyes feasted on her face. 
It was a happy thing to feast upon, for to find him 
so much better was more than she had dared to hope. 
She was sure the Blessed Virgin had Ustened to her 
prayers, and that it was at her intercession this 
merciful respite was obtained. 

" How long have you been so much at your ease, 
papa ? " 

" For the last hour." 

" Do you not want to sleep ? " 

*' No, I have no inclination. I am glad I have not. 
The pain is always worst when I wake up from sleep. 
I have learned to dread it." 

" How hard that seems ? " 

" Yes, but it is usual. Where have you been all 
this time ? " 

" Where 1 always am at this time, papa. I go into 
the cathedral. There is no time when one can pray 
so well ; but I make no prayers now for myself. I 
cannot ; they are all for you." 

" You good, little praying soul ! " he said, smiling 
tenderly on her. 

" So, papa, when you miss me at this time you will 
think nothing of it, will you V 
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" Nothing you would not like. May God answer 
your prayers in his own way. I believe He will. 
And in the day you need much rest, for you sit up 
too long with me at night ; a great deal too long, and it 
is not necessary. I ought to be firm and forbid it." 

" Oh ! don't, papa ! Don't make things harder for 
me than they are." 

And then, with a deepening bhish, and a conscious 
struggle betwixt conflicting principles : 

" Indeed, I should never leave you but for my 
duties." 

" You are right to respect their claim." 

" No ; I cannot take any credit to myself for that. 
Pere Matithieu has bound me to them, no doubt for 
want of someone else. And 1 think he must have 
his hands full, for he gives me so much more to do. 
Cesk ennuyetix ! " 

** If it is Pere Matthieu takes you out, I am more 
obliged to him than I thought." 

" And, papa, he is so solicitous about you. He 
never lets one day pass without particular inquiries.'* 

'* Beautiful magnanimity ! He would give me over 
lo eternal perdition, but not to rheumatic fever I " 
""/s there anything I can do foi ^ou,^^^^? " 
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"What I should most like would be to hear a 
chapter from the New Testament, or a sweet, rich 
German hymn. 

*^ Ich habe nun den Gnind gofunden 

Der meinem Anker ewig halt, 
Wo anders als in Jesu Wtinden, 

Da lag er vor der Zeit des Welt, 
Der Grund der unbeweglich steht 
Wan Erd und Himmel untergeht." 

** Now I have found the ground wherein 

Sure my souVs anchor may remain. 
The wounds of Jesus for my sin 

Before the world's foundation slain, 
Whose mercy shall unshaken stay. 
When heaven and earth are fled away,'' 

The Soeur Marie crossed herself. 

"I think, ffion enfant^ you should retire. Your 
father is talking more than is good for him." . 

" Don't distress yourself, Rosa," said Monsieur 
Woeste, in consideration for her embarrassment. 

" You shall sing me the Agnus Dei. , Pethaps, 
Soeur Marie can join you. You see I am in a spoiled 
humour, and am not to be put off with nothing, even 
if I cannot have what I ask for." 

The nun had a clear soprano voice. Rosa's was 
a rich contralto and both. \ia^ «u x^vgLQ>3s. x>k^^ 
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them. Presently that divme melody and its more 
divine burden, borne on the cadence of the stately 
Latin tongue, filled the room, till it seemed as hal- 
lowed as a cathedral aisle. 

It filled the ear of the sick man and won its way 
into the deepest recesses of his reverent soul. Like 
Nathaniel, he beheld the " Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world," but this was the best of 
his rejoicing that he knew He had taken away his own. 

The singing over he fell asleep, for he was very 
weak, and the little flush of animation and strength 
that had so delighted Rosa would not last a long 
time. From that brief snatch of conversation with 
him, her hope of her father's recovery was consider- 
ably heightened, but her heart sank lower and lower 
as regarded his apostasy. She had not the sign that 
Pere Matthieu had led her to expect. On the 
contrary, the ground of her father's belief was in no 
degree shaken. Evidently it was from that he derived 
his chief consolation. 

And here a very dark whisper was breathed into 
her mind: 

** Supposing he should, after all, be right and I 
wronsr ? " 
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It was a suggestion from some tempting spirit, she 
was sure. Perhaps it was permitted to assault her 
because she had ceased to pray for herself ; as if, poor 
child, she could stand a day or an hour without 
invoking Mary's help. She resolved to repair this 
negligence, this sin of omission; but the whisper 
would keep coming for all that. 




^'L 
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CHAPTER X. 




TBE NEW PICTURE. 

HE lull in the storm of pain proved to be 

transitory. There were many wearisome 

days and nights yet to be endured, and 

in the morning it was " would that it were 

evening ! and in the evening, would that 

it were morning ! *' 

Deep as was the bloom on Rosa's cheek, it began to 

fade, and her lustrous eyes looked heavy, her step 

grew slow and spiritless. 

One morning she arranged fresh flowers in her 
father's room, wondering if in intervals of pain he 
ever noticed them ; he said : 

" Ah ! those are sweet and they have not had time 
toforget the dew ! It makes a sick man's soul blossom 
onJy to look at tbem.*' 
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"Why, papa, you are a little like yourself this 
mormng ? " 

" I have not been a fervent lover of Nature. It is 
the holy temple God is in, and is better than any 
made with hands. If I get better I shall love it 
more. StiU I know the spots in the Bois where the 
ferns grow most luxuriant. I know, too, the Uttle 
blue and pink-eyed wild flowers in the long grass by 
the stream, and in the lawny level park. I wish you 
would bring me some of them fresh every morning." 

"Still another call out!" said Rosa, plajrfully. 
"What can be your motive, papa? There is no 
need to have them every day. In a little wet sand, 
or with the water changed frequently, they keep fresh 
a long time." 

" It is the whim of a sick man. I want them as 
fresh and sweet as the choice herbage the young 
lamb loves to crop after its manner." 

"It would be hard, papa, to deprive you of the 
gratification. You shall have them fresh every day." 

" Yes, but you must gather and bring them to me. 
They wiU be welcome from no other hand." 

" Oh ! consider how much I am out already^ ood 
Pfere Matthieu 



. « • 
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" It doesn't matter. When you can't gather them, 
let them remain where they are." 

Bosa accepted the task. Her papa in imposing it was 
a better Jesuit than Pfere*Matthieu, who, with all his 
wisdom, was blundering wofuUy ; but she never dreamed 
of that. The patient grew weaker, and was often in 
danger of smkmg beneath the strain on his endurance. 

Then, judged Pfere Matthieu and some of his 
confr^resy was their time. They insisted upon seeing 
him. When he refused, and Rosa urged the danger 
that might arise from disturbing him, with his very 
life depending upon quiet, they worked upon her 
spiritual fears ; they reminded her of what they had 
come to save him from; they said that every obstacle 
she put in their way was an obstacle put in the way 
of his salvation ! 

Rosa was by no means of a yieldmg temper. She 
was strong of heart and will ; but what can be more 
vacillating and weak than a mind that cannot decide 
to its own satisfaction what is right and what wrong. 
She oscillated like a pendulum. Her afifection for her 
earthly father drew her one way ; her obedience to the 
ghostly on^ the other. So, with both doctors and 
nurses as allies, the priests got it Nerj mvich their own 
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way, and Monsieur Woeste was cajoled and entreated, 
flattered, censured, and threatened till the mind was 
more worried than even the poor, aching, outward 
frame. 

The doctor at last thought there had been enough 
of it, and ventured some remonstrance ; but the 
opposition was strong, and he dared not go so far as to 
match his professional authority with the priests. 

One evening when Pfere Matthieu had retired — an 
angry glare in his eyes — Monsieur Woeste looked 
wearily at Rosa, and said : 

"I wish my friend Van Hout were here." Rosa 
wondered that he had never expressed that wish 
before. It was what she had been dreading all along. 

" You are not to see your friends, papa ; the ex- 
citement is not good for you." 

" And yet it is good for me to be worried by those 
pragmatical priests, saving Soeur Marie's presence ; 
the Pfere Matthieu above all. You are admirably 
consistent, Rosa." 

She was silent, thinking it was best to let the 
subject drop. 

** It must be in the papers that I am. ^1. ^^s®. 
Monsieur the Pastor, nevex Vac^vm^^ iojt \£ifcV^ 
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"Yes," said Rosa, hesitatingly. She knew how 
solicitous he had been, and that he was trusting to 
her to write and tell him when he might see her 
father. 

The young ladies also had written to her, but at 
Monsieur Van Hout's door she laid her father's lapse 
into heresy. 

Pfere Matthieu had forbidden her in the strongest 
terms to admit the pastor farther than the salon if he 
should happen to call, and Rosa, though a candid, 
ingenuous girl, was politic enough not to make much 
of Monsieur Van Hout's attentions, lest it should 
strengthen the desire for his nearer sympathy. 

" All your friends are very kind, papa ; but they 
know well that while you are so ill, you must be left 
to the care of your own family." 

" Do they ? I wish Pfere Matthieu knew it also." 

" We cannot gainsay him, because he comes here at 
the call of religion." 

" Oh 1 how I do wish I could see Van Hout ! Mind, 

if he calls here you bring him up, Rosa. And if he 

writes you might say in answer that the sight of him 

would do me good, I believe my pains are leaving 

-Z2?<a They get milder ; but, o\i\ 1 ooiNerj ^^^-akl" 
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The next day Rosa took counsel with her confessor, 
and entreated him to authorize the longed-for visit. It 
might be made very brief. 

The priest met her with a storm of anger, and told 
her that she was an unworthy daughter of the Church ; 
that if she could not be more true to her principles, 
she had better enter a convent where she would have 
the benefit of the oversight of others. 

Rosa did not accept the censure as submissively as 
was usual with her. Her nerves were affected by all 
the thwarting and friction, the conflict between love 
and duty, she had experienced ; while unconsciously 
to herself her opinions were becoming, if not unsettled, 
modified. That terrible question, " If, after all, papa 
should be right and I wrong?" had not been silenced yet. 

So she argued pertinaciously : 

" But since the mischief is done, it cannot be 
undone by keeping Monsieur the Pastor away; and 
papa having learned all he has to teach, there will be 
no more for him to communicate." 

" Do you oppose your judgment to your confessor's, 
Tnafiile ? It is your place not to argue but obey ! *' 

"Yes," said Rosa; "and I never befot^ ks^^ '^is^sfiv* 
so hard." 
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" You never before had so noble an opportunity of 
proving your fidelity to the Church. Take care that 
you profit by it." 

The gradual deadening of the pain was a favourable 
symptom in Monsieur Woeste's case. After six weeks 
of fierce anguish the fever left him, and then his real 
weakness became apparent. 

Periods of great faintness and sinking supervened, 
when every one around him felt that, though the 
crisis was past, the danger was not. His patience 
and thoughtful care of others had been conspicuous 
through it all. Now Rosa wondered at the sweet 
serenity that never for a moment failed him. And 
this serenity was not based upon thankfulness for his 
partial restoration. No; he tried to prepare his 
daughter's mind for what he believed was before 
her. He felt sure, he said, that he should not live long. 

" Dear papa, it is your great weakness makes you 
think that. Certainly, after being almost kept upon 
lemons and grapes, and after enduring so much pain 
and sleeplessness, you cannot be otherwise than weak 
When you are able to take all the nice things we have 
now to make for yon, you will feel Uke a new man 
^^d be grouping the details for yoMt u^^'c ^\c\»\xt^V 
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" I should be at home with a paint-brush, my fingers 
feeling as if they were all out of joint. No, no, my 
Rosa, what to you is earth's canopy must soon be to 
me heaven's floor, and I am only sad at the thought 
of leaving you." 

" Oh, papa, don't talk so ! " 

He frowned, from the restraint put upon him by 
the presence of that everlasting nun : when one went 
another came. 

" You know the thing we talked about at breakfast 
that gave us both pain before I went away. I can't 
aUow it ; it would be a mistake. Life is meant for 
something better. The human wants a broad sweep 
and plenty of fresh air, to say nothing of that infinite 
variety with which God has suppUed His creatures. 
I always had a dim perception of this." 

" I will never leave you, papa," said Rosa, kissing 
him. 

" Hush ! " he whispered with a warning look, seeing 
that she was making his meaning obvious to the sister. 
" I meant in either case." 

" If you should live to be eighty years old you will 
never forget the last six weeks, i£\ft\^\<b\a.'^* \s5J5iBc^^^^^^ 
the aoeur. " It has been a AaxV ^^ias».<g^ va."^<^^^»^^^^^^- 
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" Oh ! very, very dark ! *' said Rosa. " I have felt so 
conscious of that, it has actually pained me to 
see the sun shining as brightly as ever, until I re- 
membered that the fine weather was in papa's favour 
though he was a prisoner in his room. 

" Yet how bright the stars shine when it is dark," 
said Monsieur Woeste. " No ; you are mistaken. It 
has been to me an afflictive, painful, trjnng time, but I 
have never for one moment felt it dark. How I wish 
that in my days of health I had had such a sweet 
light pla}dng all around me as that which has visited 
my hours of gloom." 

'* II 86 trompe," murmured the nun under her 
breath. 

** What is the light, papa ? " whispered Rosa. 

" The light of the Father's countenance — God re- 
conciled in Christ. Who can say what it is like? 
One must feel it to know." 

Rosa looked up into his face and saw the ineflfable 
token, and for one moment she was awed before him, 
as a man might be awed looking on an angers face. 
Oh ! it was hard to fancy him deceived ! It was easier 
to distrust all the world. 
SJ20 took care to ask the doc\iOX Vl \iet l^N3ckSt'% 
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apprehensions concerning himself were not nervous ; 
if, indeed, he was not in a fair way to recovery, and his 
weakness just what might be expected under the 
circumstances. 

"But I want ypu to tell me the truth," she said, 
frankly looking up to his face. He hesitated, and his 
hesitation convinced her that something was wrong. 

" What is it ?" she asked, with earnest, questioning 
eyes. 

He told her then that the fever had left a sad souvenir 
in a dangerous form of heart-disease. It might prove 
suddenly fatal, or if great care were taken monsieur 
might to some extent outlive it, and be spared to a 
good old age. "But for that," said the physician, "he 
must for a long time be kept very quiet, and be able 
also to keep himself quiet" 

What a thorn, then, it was to Rosa that she could 
not, might not, perhaps ought not, to screen him from 
the vexation of Pfere Matthieu*s visits ; and these visits 
were becoming more and more exciting, the priest's 
anger rising in proportion to his disappointment that 
the patient had no need of his oflSces. 

As if to prove to Rosa her own helplessness, that 
very day ThxQ MlaiUVxiw, m\Xi ^ ^'^i^'s^N&^s.Xs^.'^'^ '^s:^ 
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an ominous suppression of tone and manner, asked to 
see him. Eosa entreated him to defer doing so till her 
father should be a little stronger, and repeated what 
the doctor had been saying to her. 

It was in vain. The priest pushed past her to the 
room, and after a hasty knock at the door, entered it 
with, scant ceremony. 

He went through the usual formality of inquiring 
how the invalid had passed the night, and whether his 
appetite was returning, and then broached the vexed 
question of his perseverance in a heresy which had 
brought this judgment upon him, indicated the place 
to which he believed he would have been relegated 
had he died, and opined that he had been raised up 
only to be condemned to worse tortures if he did not 
make the most of his prolonged opportunity. ScBur 
Brighetta crossed herself, prayed to Mary, and invoked 
all the saints. Rosa, listening from the landing^ 
shuddered. 

Monsieur Woeste replied : 

"You have now, as you think, done your duty, dis- 
charged your commission. I do not quarrel with you, 
but your presence here is an intrusion ; I decline to 
see you, and, if you again force ^ouxa^\l xi^otl ^ i\0«. 
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man, you must not expect much deference. While 
you anathematize me, I shall bless and pray for you ; 
it is all I can do. And take this as my final answer. 
I have proved what you call orthodoxy; I have also 
proved that which you stigmatize as error. The one 
never satisfied, never sustained, never really helped 
me ; the other has filled my soul with a love, joy, and 
peace that has never left me in the worst of my pain. 
My soul is as a narrow little creek, into which a great 
ocean is roUing, and that ocean is the love of God. 
' It passeth knowledge,\Pfere Matthieu ; but, oh! how I 
wish you would pray that its fulness might visit you!" 

" He is hopelessly deluded," said the father between 
his closed teeth, as he strode jBrom the room. ''Ilira 
au demon. Les tons deux sont en commerce" 

Rosa hated the priest for that moment at least. She 
almost saw the sleeping partner to whom he had 
referred looking from his face ; yet she did not for 
that reason doubt this man's divine commission or 
his power to retain and forgive sins. 

It was a dreadful thing for her papa, in his critical 
condition, to have been exposed to this excitement. 
How could she help being very bitter with Pere 
Matthieu for not sparing hiia? X^\»^ \i \Nfc ^^^^^ ' 



xss. 
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error/and of course he must be, to leave him m that 
error, were more dreadful still. 

"We must set about havmg you into a convent, 
out of the way of this irreclaimable heretic," said 
the pfere savagely. 

"Oh, don't say that! I can't bear it," said Rosa 
weeping; and, for the first time since the art;ist's 
illness, she went into the studio. 

The priest went to write a paragraph for the 
papers, announcing that the gifted Monsieur Woeste 
was suffering from mental aberration, and that he 
was clearly in no way responsible for the religious 
declension all faithful Catholics had mourned so 
much. 

He thought this a brilliant stroke. In his own 
mind he believed that Woeste's end was very near; 
that he would never come alive out of the sick room 
and be able practically to disprove the assertion. 
He had composed in imagination many a sensational 
account of his restoration and of his own instrumen- 
tality therein; but, being disappointed of that, the 
surest way to neutralize the influence that his relapse 
lai^ht have on the minds of Rationalists or of any 
who might he fickle to their creed , \^«^ to attribute 
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it to the mental alienation but too common among 
men of genius. 

This paragraph came under the eye of Monsieur 
Van Hout, and caused him some uneasiness, though 
he knew that it was probably only a pious fraud on 
the public credulity. 

To return to Kosa, whom we have left in the 
studio, where from childhood she had spent so many 
happy hours. A sudden impulse had come over her 
to look again at her father's pictures. The associa- 
tions attendant upon many of these were most thrill- 
ing and tender, and how often she had stood or sat 
for a place in them. She remembered her grief when 
he told her she had grown too tall for a little Saint 
John ; but her joy when he decided that she might be 
9i,fiXle de Jaire ; not as she lay in death, but as she 
looked when restored to her parents, the rich life- 
blood coursing through her veins. 

And as Rosa disturbed some of his more recent 
studies, she chanced on one that was quite a surprise 
to her. The first impression was a bewildering one. 
The eye was annoyed with a glare of red flowers 
•which was divided by a line of shining white ones. 

And along this pat]iv:a.y oi \v^\» \^^^^^ ^ -^^Jts^kSir 
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robed maiden, whose robes were edged with the 
faintest pencilling. 

Her meek face was turned upward, as if though 
barefooted she had no need to guard her steps ; there 
were no thorns to fear, no reptiles to avoid. Yet each 
side of her, amongst the luxuriant blood-like growth 
of gladiolas, peonies, geraniums, red verbenas, and 
even poppies, glittering serpents trailed, and gorgeous 
birds with wings and crest that glowed like the 
flamingo's breast, paused upon the spray as if under 
the fascination of terror. 

Yet what struck her as so strange was, that the 
face, though so familiar, was no face of saint or of 
traditionary human angel. 

It was the sweet, pure face of Emilie Van Hout, 
the pastor's youngest daughter. 

The artist had hot been at pains to beautify it ; he 
had not given it a fairer colouring, or favoured it with 
a more distinguished outline than Nature in her 
gentle mood had done. No ; he had left it to its own 
peculiar charm of childlike simplicity, that a rare 
purity of mind had so well preserved, and religious 
devoutness heightened and spiritualized. 
The allegorical meaning of l\ie \>\c\xxx^ n^^ obvious. 
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The pure mind would make a path for itself, of bright- 
ness, safety and unsullied innocence, amid all the 
garish, strong surroundings of world, pomp, and 
corrupting pleasures. It is neither tempted nor 
afraid. No eye for the fascinations, it is unconscious 
of the dangers that lurk beneath them. The serpent 
may wind hard by ; it has not perceived it. 

As Rosa continued to look, a new object dawned 
upon her. Very few would have noticed it at first. 
It was the shadowy outline of a cross at the beginning 
of this pathway of lilies. 

The sight of that destroyed the first idea of 
inherent purity which she had supposed to be the 
artist's. It suggested the way by which alone perfect 
moral purity is to be attained. She was relieved by 
the sight of it. And yet we may explain that the 
cross was an afterthought. Rosa's reading of the 
picture was correct according to the first conception. 

And this girl, so well worthy of the idealization, so 
humble, and in the least as well as greatest things so 
true, how hard it was to include her in the condem- 
nation of her error ! 

Well might such people make heresy dwoif^^^ts^ia^. 
If ojAy her papa had li^TjeT Vaio\^^ xJc^jeoi. V^ -^^s^s^ 
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never have fallen into the snare. Now who could 
tell but that Emilie*s perfection of character had 
bewitched him, just as much as the pastor's unfor- 
tunate speech ? 

All that day and the next, Rosa's mind was 
possessed by a secret admiration of the Van Houts, 
with which the strongest feelings of resentment 
mingled. 




CHAPTER XL 




NOT TO BE DENIED. 

HE was again in the studio, putting away 
some pictures that had been returned 
from the Galleries, when a well-known 
voice was heard inquiring for her in the 
hall, and the studio door being opened* 
Monsieur Van Hout entered without 
ceremony. 

"-4A, bon jour, mon enfant!" was his fatherly 
greeting. " Cow/ment va-f-il avec le malade et cette 
petite garde-maladSf trop devout fen auia bien siXr ? " 
("Ah, good day, my child! How is the patient 
and this little nurse, but too devoted to him, I am 
sure ? ") 

He went on to say that he had been imijatieiLt q£ 
her slowness to give hiin peiimmoTL \»o ^^^^^'^^^ss^^. 
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Now that the fever had left him for so long, surely 
he might see him ! 

Rosa's face assumed the doggedness of which it 
was capable. 

" Papa is up to-day," she said ; " but his case is as 
critical as when he was in the fever. The ao&iira. have 
not yet left him, though I have wished it. The doctor 
apprehends consequences if he has the least excite- 
ment. Yoi^ will see, then, monsieur, that the fatigue 
of rising is enough for one day." 

'' Ahy c'est possible d'attrister trop v/a si nerveux 
malade!** ("Ah, it is possible to depress too much 
so nervous a patient.") " You know, mademoiselle, 
that in my vocation, I am used to sick people. 
I know how to deal with them. I will not stay 
too long. You can at least tell him I am 
here." 

" I am sorry. I can tell him you have been, and 
assure him of your most kind solicitude, for which, 
indeed, we are both very grateful. Monsieur." 

It was Monsieur the Pastor's turn to be persistent. 

" I know he would wish to see me," he said. 
"Then it will be best to save him disappointment,* 
-returned Rosa. He looked at \iei gtw^Vj . 
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" And has he with the same consideration been 
spared the visitations of ce 'personage a^ire, the Pfere 
Matthieu ? " 

Rosa looked abashed. 

" When religion demands it, one has not to think of 
the danger." 

" Allez, mon enfant , tell your papa that le pauvre 
pasteur de Neufelin has called to see him. He will 
not be offended if he refuses him the pleasure ; 
because he would not for the world disturb or fatigue 
him. Then I will retire if it is his wish. But, if you 
will not be so complaisante, I will write and tell him 
that I called to see him, and you wouldn't even let 
him know during my stay.'* 

This terrible threat was delivered in the mildest of 
tones, but there was no reason to doubt that it would 
be put into execution. 

Very sheepishly then Rosa went and deUvered the 
message to her father, while Soeur Marie was sitting 
in the place she found it so hard to concede to her. 

The nun at once remonstrated, and Rosa said, with 
tears quickly rising into her eyes ; 

" Not to-day, papa. He will not be hurt, Sa.^ \*. 
is jet too soon for you \iO ^^^ ^ovrt ^\«cl^V 
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" Not to-day ! Oh 1 a man that has wrangled with 
his enemy may well be trusted with his friend 1 S^d 
him up this minute. Not a day has passed that I 
haven't been hoping and praying for him to come/* 

With a heightened colour Rosa left the room. A 
look passed between her and the nun which was not 
needed to make the latter glide swiftly after her. 

" It must not be," she said, in a low but distinct 
whisper. *' Pfere Matthieu has forbidden it." 

"How, then, can I help it? I must deliver the 
message." 

" You must alter it : circmnstances require ; justify. 
Say Monsieur your papa, though feeling very unwell, 
does not like him to retire lest he should be dis- 
appointed, and have had much trouble for nothing. 
Then he is sure to go away.*' She presumed on a 
greater delicacy than her own priest had shown. 

" I dare not ; he will go away it is true, but he will 
write to papa.*' 

Rosa was quite under the delusion that the end 
justifies the means. 

" Who takes the letters ? ** asked the nun signifi- 

cantly. But that extreme measure was fraught with 

terrible contingencies to Bosa. SVi^ \5t0Yfe w^^^ ^qvjdl 
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her tempter, ran down stairs, and said : " Papa will 
certainly see you, Monsieur. He forgets the risk in 
the pleasure. If you would, like us, judge for him, 
you would not allow him to incur it." 

" Now, Mademoiselle Rosa, an old pastor and 'plre 
die jatnille is more experienced than you. I will not 
stay long ; I will speak as softly as the best-trained 
nun of them all. I will tread as if I were in felt 
slippers and were adventuring red-hot ploughshares. 
Don't you be afraid, my dear. Your solicitude does 
more credit to the CathoUc than to the child." 

For Monsieur Van Hout had penetration, and he 
knew how to reprove good-naturedly. 

Rosa led the way. The pastor followed her ; but 
in the doorway of the sick room stood a tall, dignified 
figure, whose white scapulary propped up an invincible- 
looking chin. 

" I am sorry to interpose," she said, not stirring an 
inch. " I have received the doctor's instructions." 

"To admit the priest and not the pastor," said 
Monsieur Van Hout suavely ; and in the politest and 
most easy-going manner imaginable, he took the lady 
by the hand and moved her aside, ere ever she ^^^ 
aware. 
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*' Permettez-moiy Madame; je ne veux pas vovs 
d^ranger." (" Allow me, Madam ; I do not wish to 
inconvenience you.") 

" Bravo ! " exclaimed the invalid, who, notwith- 
standing his reverend garde-malade^s suppressed 
tones, had heard every word. 

"vNay, do not go away, Rosa. Monsieur Van Hout 
is your friend and mine." 

Rosa was secretly glad of the permission to remain. 
The aceur darted withering glances at her for having 
disobeyed orders, and Monsieur Van Hout, with a 
remarkable accession of courage, asked the latter if 
she would not be so kind as to retire. Surely she 
might feel safe in leaving him when Rosa was 
supported by Monsieur Van Hout." 

" I abide by my instructions,*' said the mm, " and 
go out only when Soeur Brighetta comes in." 

" Quel vilain systime ! " very naturally thought the 
free-hearted pastor. 

" Quelle degradation!'* as naturally thought the late 

priest-ridden artist ; but they did not let the nim's 

presence too much interfere with their subdued yet 

pleasant interchmge of friendly feeUng and of 

thought. The suffering pa&l, tJcie ^^xi^^x ^^% \sr«% 
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alluded to, and then Monsieur Van Hout said, " And 
the religion of the New Testament, my friend. You 
have foimd that it sustained you, and it does 
sustain ? " 

" Yes ; and those sweet Psalms of David ! How 
they tell God all one wants for one. ' Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death I will fear 
no evil' Once, how I feared, but the perfect love has 
cast it out." 

" Ah ! " said the pastor, looking lovingly at Rosa. 
" It is ever thus when one trusts to Jesus only. We 
put ourselves and our sins between our souls and 
Him, and we don't find Him. We put our merit, our 
good works, suflFerings, teachers, and ministers between 
our souls and Him, and we don't find Him. But 
when one has done with all that, and trusts to Jesus 
only, oh ! then He is near, and love and joy and peace 
are so near that soon they are within us, and we 
go on safely, afraid of nothing but what will grieve 
Hun!" 

It was hard to look into the pastor's face and be 
angry. It had expression other than that of the 
reverend gentleman whom Rosa had encountered 
when he visited that room iox \^xfe\3WBX. ^css^a. 
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ScBur Marie was, of course, in purgatory, but the 
time of endurance was short. Monsieur Van Hout 
was too experienced and had too much self-denial to 
allow the sick man to talk either too much or too 
long. 

He left him under a promise that the visit should 
be speedily renewed. 

" Well, have I done papa much harm ? " he play- 
fully inquired, as he took Rosa's hand in the hall. 

" Oh! no, Monsieur!" she said, yielding irresistibly. 
" 1 am glad now that you have seen him — I am, 
indeed." 

" And has it not been a beautiful thing to see papa 
while suffering so happy ? " 

" If I only understood it," moaned poor Rosa. 

" Read for yourself the little book that brought the 
secret of that joy to him. Test it for yourself! You 
can but reject it if you find it is not true." 

" You forget that it would not be right for rde to 
read it, if I should read it against my conscience." 

" Against your confessor's, you mean. You are not 

allowed to have a conscience of your own, my child. 

If I lost my w&y and a guide volunteered to lead me, 

on condition that I let laim \i«ccA^^'5i \si^ ^^es^ I 
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should distrust him in a moment. I should say, 'No, 
thank you ; God has given me eyes as well as you, 
and I prefer to use them/ But, if another guide 
said : 'Here, Monsieur, I know the way, and I will take 
you, and you shall have the use of my lantern,* I 
should believe in that man. So you and I are of 
different minds, my dear Mademoiselle Rosa. But I 
forget ; I am keeping my children's love all for myself, 
instead of giving it to you. Qweje auia ^o'iate. Much 
love and many salutations to dear Rosa. Adieu." 

And he passed down the street under the shadow 
of a dark, grim-looking convent, leaving behind him 
the sunny reflection of his own genial humour, and a 
slight pang of envy because of the pleasurableness of 
the religion he, in such a childlike manner, professed. 





CHAPTER XII. 

IT IS JESUS ONLY. 

'^ OON after this, Monsieur Woeste was 
allowed to (jhange the sick room for the 
favourite boudoir. This release freed him 
from the sisterly attentions of the nuns, 
as no further excuse could be found for 
keeping them about hira ; and now Rosa 
had the long-interrupted pleasure of having him all 
to herself. She saw his eyes soften as they rested on 
different cherished objects which he had never ex- 
pected to see again. 

Rosa sitting at his feet looked up with clear, honest 
eyes into his face, and asked a question which he 
little expected from her : 

" Papa, tell me truly, and forgive me for asking: had 
j^ou really never any misgivings when you knew your 
life was hanging on a thread V* 
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" Never any," said Monsieur Woeste. •' No, the 
ground was firm under my feet. It was always with 
me as I said — 

*' Ich habe nun den Grund gefunden 
Der meinem Anker ewig halt." 

I tope I have not given you that New Testament 
in vain, Rosa. If I only could persuade you to read 
it, I would explain everything you wanted to 
know without pushing you to an acceptance of its 
teachings." 

" Papa, I don't know but I shall," she said, very 
softly; and though the words thrilled him and filled 
him with hope, as even her question had done, he 
said nothing, but wisely left her to the workings of 
her own mind. 

And from that hour Rosa was a daily student of her 
father's precious gift. He never asked her what she 
thought of it. The seed was sown ; he did not dig 
down to it to see it grow. For many weeks she was 
disquieted and unhappy ; but he waited for her con- 
fidence — ^he did not invite it. 

Rosa had taken a bold step when she tore the 
bandage from her eyes and accepted the lantern.. 
One thing that aided hei to \\. ^«& \Xv^ ^^^ ^isi^'^^^ 
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she was already in for permitting the heretic pastor 
to see his pervert. 

She argued that reading the book could not alter 
her convictions as to what the only holy and true 
church really was. Having done it, she could confess 
her faults and receive the penance. Heavy as it might 
be, she CQuld endure it. It would not add so very 
much to what was incurred already. 

ml 

That was her position in the beginning; now for 
the result. 

Monsieur Woeste was progressing on the road to 
health. The dangerous symptoms had sensibly abated 
when Rosa opened the subject on which he had been 
so long kept in suspense. 

" Papa," she said, " I have read my New Testament ; 
read it from beginning to end." 

" Well, and what is the conclusion you have come 
to, mv child V 

"That it is Jesus only, papa. I want to find Him 
for myself as you have done. Oh ! will you not help 
me, for I can believe more easily for. all the world than 
1 can for Rosa Woeste ? The discovery of the truth 
has not made me as happy as it made you." 
-But that happiness came m ^^ x£vo\xv^w\» ^\\ss^ die 
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was not looking for it. She did feel in her soul the 
" powers of the world to come/' and now father and 
daughter could rejoice together. 

Tliey had much coldness and persecution to endure 
from those who had been their friends. Much social 
pressure was brought to bear upon them. They were 
lectured by priests and people; but the good part they 
had chosen could not be taken away from them. 

And still the pastor and artist love to meet, 
and have long communion with each other; while 
the one friend that is to Rosa Woeste as a sister is 
the pastor's youngest daughter, the sweet, modest 
Emilie Van Hout. 

The End. 
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authoress has a glowing rhetoric at her command, which sometimes puts us in mind 
of the f^reat poem ' Aurora. Leigh.' "— The Spectator. 
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THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEAES. 

SEVENTH EDITION. 

Large Post Svo,, Cloth^ Price 58, 

" ' The White Cross and Dove of Pearls ' will not disappoint the expectation of 
those who may already have formed justly high opinions of this strikingly original and 
sympathetic writer's ability to interest, to amuse, and to elevate her readers. . . . 
We can hardly think that any one would follow this story without being touched by 
its deep love of humanity, its tenderness, and its vague though unmistakable impres> 
sion of mental suffering. ' — Daily Telegraph. 

"One of the best examples of its kind we remember to have met with." — 
Scotsman. 

" Those who will care for a book which will make them think, and which offers, 
besides, many charms of diction and poetic style, will cordially welcome *The 
White Cross and Dove of Pearis.' ''—The English Independent. 

" A succession of scenes drawn with the fidelity of the old Flemish masters, and 
replete with passion and power of a kind rare indeed in such stories. As we oeruse 
the touching story, at times intensely pathetic, we are surprised at the curious know- 
ledge of the human heart in incidental masterly touches. The photographs of 
character are entitled to high praise. The story is a line one, and finely told." — 
Inquirer. 

" The author of this romantic tale appears to write with ease and fluency. It 
evinces talent and thoughtful piety, and is well intentioned, its end being to oenefit 
no less than entertain." — Record. 

" In reading this we thought of the ' Mill on the Floss,' and the compliment, the 
highest that can now be paid to a novelist, is well deserved. It is excellent, and in 
her sketches of the peasantry the authoress b very successful."— Oj^^n^ University 
Herald. 

" The canvas is crowded with fieures all strongly marked, and the f^ceaX majority 
freely and naturally drawn. The chief merit of the story, however^ is that it is a 
storjr, a tale. The writer seems to be so taken up with her narrative as tQ mind 
nothing else." — Morning Advertiser. 

" The author of the able poem entitled ' Selina's Story ' again comes before the 
public as a writer, not of verse this time^ but of fiction. The theme of the story is 
one that has often been told before, but still it is here treated in such a brieht, clever 
manner, that it seems to come to the reader as something quite unheard ofliitherto." 
— Belts Weekly Messenger. 

" We are well pleased to make the acquaintance of the author of * Selina's Story * — 
which was a poem with music in it — in the guise of a writer of fiction. It has given 
us real pleasure in the perusal, and the reader may be assured that the critic cannot 
say that of the majority of novels of the day. . . . We hope before long to meet 
its author again. . . . The author of "The White Cross and Dove of Pearls ' has 
high qualities as a novelist." — Literary World. 
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LAURA LIN WOOD; or, The Price of an AccompUsbinent 

Third Edition. 
Crown Svo.f Clothe with Frontispiece^ 58. 



"The story is cleverly written." — Guardian. 

** Well written and interesting." — Court Circular. 



" The tale is very readable, skilfully imagined, and, we are afraid, of a needed 
purpose. " — Nonconformist. 

** A most interesting story, which is certain to be a great favourite with the ladies, 
indeed with all who care for novels with a purpose : written in a pure and elevating 
religious vein." — Dundee Advertiser. 
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Blind Olive ; or, Dr. Greyvill's Infatuation. 

Fcap, Svo.f Price 2s. 

" The style is elegant, and the plot complete. Tenderness of sentiment and purity 
of tone pervade the whole. We heartily recommend * Blind Olive ' to all the lovers 
of pure and refined fiction." — Literary World. 
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SOTJL ECHOES; or, Eeflected influence. 

Pnce 3S. 6d. 

"Sarson is unmistakably endowed with genius." — City Road Magazine. 
" Her story is very well told, and the design is of a high character."— JJW/ixA 
Quarterly Review. 

" A charming story." — Public Opinion. 

" This is simply another, but a very beautiful and true^ illustration of the analogy 

/Aa/ invariably exists between natural and spiritual thmgs — the modem matenal 

rJ^^K'"^ ^^ 'A* conservation of forces transferred \o iVve domain of mcnals." — TMe 
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WAITING : An Allegorical Story 

Royal i6mo.. Cloth Gilt, Gilt Edges, Is. 



Chapters. 



I. The Will. II. The Discipline Begins. III. The Meaning of 
Patience. IV. Excellence always Far Off. V. The Sickness of Sus- 
pense. VI. Theophile Waits and Pleads. VII. Waiting for a 
Verdict. VIII. Waiting for the World. IX. Patient Waiting for 

Christ. 



Illustrations by Gunston. 

»» 

as 



'*As angels sigh, Theophile sighed." ** What is patience, papa? 
"* My jewels! said Rubi.'* "Wondering if any of them were i 

lonely as she was. 
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THE ARCHER'S CHMOE SHOT, 

Frontispiece ^ Royal i6mo., Cloth Gilt, l8. 

Chapters. 

I. Friends in Spite of Rome. II. An Opportune Visit. III. A Nail 
in a Sure Place. IV. The Entrance of Thy Word giveth Light. V. A 
Painful Discovery. VI. An Unwelcome Gift. VII. Not all in Vain. 
VIII. Rosa Wishes to Enter a Convent. IX. The Newly-Found 
Treasure Tested. X. The New Picture. XI. Not to be Denied. 
XII. It is Jesus Only. 
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ELEANOR'S AMBITION. 

Frontispiece, Crown 8w., Cloih GUt, Is, 6d. 

Chapters. 

I. Random Shots. II. Taking Occasion by the Hand. III. At the 
Bible Class. IV. Anna Fitton. V. Sowing Seeds of Kindness, 
yi. Waiting Mendicants. VII. Nettie Trevylyan. VIII. A Coeur- 
a-Cceur. IX. Not all Loss. X. Learning and Unlearning. The 

Epilogue. 
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ADELAIDE'S TREASURE, 

AND 

HOW THE THIEF CAME UNAWARES. 

Crown Svo. Illustrated. Price 28, 

''It ha.s many pas.sAgcs of great force and beauty. . . . this touchingly 
told story.*' — Wcsteyan Methodist Magazine. 

"A valuable help to all who are struggling to lift themselves higher." — The 
Christian. 

" Told with all that charm of style and diction for which the writings of the 
author arc remarkable."— /rwA Evangelist. 



A PLEDGE THAT REDEEMED ITSELF. 

CroTvn Svo. Numerous Illustrations. Cloth ^ Gilt Edges. 

Price 2S. 6d. 

" We are informed in the preface that it i.s 'an etching from life,' and we can well 
believe it, for it bear.s all the marks of a genuine .study of living men and women." 
■ Literary IVorld. 

''One of the moat interesting and powerfully-written stories we have read.*' — 
C^^r^/s/yoM --jjf*'. 
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